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ss 
WHITE PETAL NANITCH 
BY scarlet mottles through the grass-stems on the 
ground, 
By blackbirds’ new wildness and silence, by pruned 
orchaids’ 
| White petals on black summer-fallow swept and strown, 
I know plowing is ended. Oh, on wind-whitened sands 
Budded-alder shadows, out of the deep river green light. 
And men whose work here is ended, men I know, 
Plow-hands that I worked with when I was young and 
sound, 
Lounge waiting for the plow-hands’ boat, and to be gone. 


John Meeker, big and red-haired and afraid of horses 

When they squeal in the dark. Thomas Hines, deaf, a face 
Of bunched muscles that a man tightens when he hardly 
hears, 
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Cupping his ear forward, watchful; dull-tongued and tall. 
And Gideon Jones, a light-eyed Welshman, whose speech 
Was warm and soft-syllabled, sensitive to the courses 
Of his arteries. Abner, a youth, silent; a grown youth 
secretly 
Measuring each man, the incompleteness of each. 
Steve, a short-bodied Russian who said: 
“While we wait, 
A green oak stands beside the Caspian Sea. 
Fastened to the oak is a thin silver chain. 
Picketed to the chain a cat whiter than a dims 
Circles and reverses, pacing round that tre: 
Winding to the left, he sings fit to break a bird’s heart 
And he tells stories, unwinding - . . all the things you’ve 
seen. 


1 


Things that were worthless, or that happened to your 


shame, 
Or, coming when you mourned, seemed little at that time, 
Break loose from the wall of your body, rock and start 
, 


As these loose petals from the ground when the wind takes 


aim 


Mount into a white nanitch, color and supply the wind 
And whip the rock beaches. 
“So those things you’ve lived 


Come out of the men listening, and shine as they depart.” 


And big John Meeker said: 
“Then into that nanitch 


[178] 


H. L. Davis 


lived like grass-seed, but one thing. 


When I was a young man 


The sun the ff 


Burnt throug! 


What were word 


chalk. 


The black r 


your ha 


Under the driy 


“That was where summer was. 
summer reached into me till I believed 


y strength like vinegar will bone. 


ating mother, the sun like lye to eat, 


a man’s brain, and nothing was but light. 


in that land? The grass crumbled like 


cracked open. Touch them, they’d seat 


na 


ltoagray heat. It was a sledge-hammer 
in light and hammered... . 
“Well. In the dark 


niggers’ bunk-house, and because the 
ause one of them was hurt, because in the 


a burden on me, and I| heard clods 
gullies as in summer when I was young, 
ain, and prickle, it almost seemed 

old life of pity and of being kind, 


layed, with men as I had dreamed. 


] } ¥ 1 7 ) 7 
ping lamps and faces; and when he breathed 


[179] 
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His white rib-bones bent, skinned naked. I saw terror 
And not envy of life; innocence of death and not fear; 
Pain held him too hard and proud, and too intent 

To notice the black men who watched and staunched his 


blood 
That puddled in the bed-straw. Too intent to hear ( 
The niggers, that crowded above his face, talk loud 


Because they were ashamed of their nakedness, of blac! 
scurf 

Patched on their black chests and bellies, being si 

They feared that I had seen the nakedness of thei 

With words they covered and denied it, all that crow 


“The man dying, the hurt nigger, kept manhood. I say 
reached, 


yretended and that wer 


Guided by his pain, to greatness. O dead 1 

Over all their faces that é 

When courage among men has failed me, when I hay 

The kind spirits I knew when I was young burt 
dawn 


Uncovering my nakedness to many eyes and t 


Through you, held steadfast among cowards by 

I have seen beyond fear and beyond flinching, how fr 
pain 

I shall build my own greatness, and not noti ight o1 


sound, 


But bring summer to waste and silence, and bring 


And Gideon Jones said: 


[180] 


H. L. Davis 


“How would you, with a mind like mine? 
I aaa near Blalock, where the black cliffs shine 
Like agate because the wind polishes them down with sand 
pare searches your gullet with river-spray hard as brine. 
The Greeks at work had to lean slantwise on the wind. 
Our rotten ties, piled and burning, drew flocks of crows. 
If crows should come low to this river and give us a look, 
[ would smell that spray now, again that damp whitish 

smoke, 
And taste the Greeks’ garlic. . . . 
“A freight-train rum-dummed past, 


And, when the block fell, we found a man lying in the 
grass, 

Small, papo faced, tiny-handed. Like a yellow pear 

Lost out of a market-wagon. When we spoke 

He rubbed tie-smoke into the palms of his little hands 

ne sipped it with his wet mouth, and saw us not. 

He ate our bread as if he’d found it. He worked with the 
Gre 

And talked with them, in his spagnolo, for two weeks. 


Only to the Greeks, mind you, never to me 
Though I could speak his lingo. 
Have you been alone 


And walked spra ldled, o r carrying your arms Stl iff, to shape 


Acting, to change the shape it falls in? If on bare ground, 
| black like a place soaked with water, 


Brittle, restive like a bird. If on this sand, 


[181] 
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You cast smooth, even your fingers cast and obey your will. 

If on unpastured grass roughened with wild sunflower 
blades, , 

You'll see it lengthen and contract according to the wind, 

Squirming in the grass liked a frayed banner, never still. 


“T wanted to know how I cast upon that man. 

I wanted him to let on, and tell me. Why? Why need 
to know 

Whether I seemed feeble or terrible, unkind or kind? 

I did need, and he would not return a sound. 

We worked in patches of wild sunflowers, petalle 

black-headed, 

That dripped spray. . . . Julio Garcia was that man’s 
name.” 


And Thomas Hines, the tall deaf man: 
‘I was a kid 

Skipped ship at San Francisco and w alkec d the street 
A girl braced me, a whore, that whimpered when I said no. 
Hunger’d come out on her features, and nobody would bid. 
I took my last dollar to get her a bite to eat, 
And then, ‘Where shall I sleep?’ 

“She answered, ‘You can come to my room 
If you want to.’ 
" I dared not touch her all that night. 
I pretended to be asleep and deaf, with all my strength, 


To keep her mind from me. . . . I imagined that we lay 
there dead 


[182] 


H. L. Davis 


As I have seen Spanish statues on their tomb 
A 


1CCO 


unting their past days and nights of life no more 


Than crows that gang to a dead horse. I valued mine, 


And this day among them, and those to come, nothing. 
“When dawn 


Lit that yellow room, I had slept, and she was gone.” 
And Abner, the grown youth, leaned forward, his quick 


Hurried to be done before the night, or lest we speak, 
Or lest we remember an incident and explain his words 
e hurt that he kept secret: 

‘Listen now, 
en: m ; 
Listen now. This is not something that I have read. 
| 


| have had a life separate also, and while we worked 


ived and experienced and learned something that con- 
[ liv 1 and 
cern u all. 
You have come to this country how many plowing times? 
But how man hav e you stayed till the wild-cherry bloom 
Burnt, or the grain stooled or pollened? You have seen 
black fields 
ind streak orasses, and fruit-} etals on the ground, but 
not tl end 


{nd neither have you seen your own bodies. You look at 


But what color is your flesh, and what nature? I know 
Our flesh, that covers each of us like a wombed child, 


Is eager to be dead. I know that, I have that to say. 


[183] 
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That mother wholly desires only to be dead. 
Did you think that she enjoyed you, and liked to obey 
your mind? 
No more than a woman long unnoticed, who has invented 
A child’s game to keep down and kill the pain of her youth, 
Shall hang to the poor game she played with, with on her 
mouth 
The sweet she had never dared imagine. 


““The new sweet, death. 


“Which of you declared pain a greatness? Here is pain 

More than any wound furnishes, a more commanding 
voice 

Than any you have feared, than a ything has that draws 
breath. 

How can you take account whether you be kind 

Or terrible to any other man, having to prove 

The contempt of your flesh, that prefers death to your 
mind? 


“And to be brave against death is manhood deni 

It is to be cuckolded and to give consent 

To be shamed publicly and to music by your own head. 

Dark, dear, treacherous, cunning to lull me, diligent 

To enact my mind’s lover, how when you fasten upon 
death, 

Upon death your bridegroom, death your lover and your 
friend? 


[184] 


H. L. Davis 


How much shall you then court me? How can I enjoy 
you blind? 
. Where’s old man Reinhart’s right arm, and his thin 
hand 
After the threshing machine caught them? Has any man 
listened 
Under the black wire-grass to hear how they met the 
earth? 
You have seen his fixed eyes. He listened, and that mirth 
Is in his mind always. His mouth shakes. 
‘Cowardice at death 
Is to cry over the coupled lovers, and to protest 


gine they'll forbear coupling and be ashamed, 


And ima 

Hearing a man’s voice bear witness. ... Save your 
breath. 

This knowledge I press into my forehead, I would mark the 
bone. 

I prepare myself incessantly, day and night. 

I would say at my death ‘Look, I marked this when I lived. 

Do not laugh over me, or think that I have been deceived. 

I was never deceived. I turned all my mind and might 

Not to be so beyond anyone second, and I had no rest. 

When the new bunch-grass—when riding in the bare 
fields 

That see the green river in the wind bud endless white 

Tempted me to exult, I could find no way to yield.’ ” 


H. L. Davis 


[185] 
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ONE NIGHT IN CALERA 


They have pigs in Calera—big and little, 

But mostly big. Razor-backs they are 

Brown with black spots on them, like a used blott 
The town’s so full they almost rule the place; 
They block the after-supper train sometimes 


One time Hill Inge and I had been somewhere 

And were coming back to Tuscaloosa. 

We'd been drinking, and just after sundown 

The train stopped long as usual at Calera. 

Then Hill said a kind of funny thing, 

‘I can’t stand it,” he said, and ran out the door. 
When I heard his scary yell I looked outsid 

And there he stood, his feet spread wide apart, 
With all around him—pigs, hundreds of them, 
Their long snouts raised toward him in parallel lines 
Their little eyes like discs of ycllow clas 

All staring wildly up in the dim lamplight 

I saw him sway and then he lurched backwards 

A great lean pig had run between his legs, 

And Hill, not wise enough to fall from his back 

Or not being able to, shot by my winde 

His crazy eyes just blazing into mine. 

I saw them flash by the lamp of the yellow station 
And strike the yellow road over the hill 


[186] 


Carl Lamson Carmer 
Somehow I got to the door, but Hill was gone, 


Lost in the shadow of the valley woods. 


And then I saw him again, for the last time. 


\ moon as round as a yellow orange dish 
Was climbing the other side of Moody’s ridge 


It had just got to the top when Hill met it. 


Che pig was galloping and his ears stood straight up, 
While Hill w vaving his arms trying to catch hold 

On branch long the sides of the narrow road, 

And I could hear him swearing something awful. 

All the night was either black or yellow 

The station, the lamp, the road, the moon, all yellow; 
The pines, the pig, and Hill all inky black 


All of a su ider the moon bounced off the hill, 
A line of yellow-flooded blue showed clear 
Below it. I know you won’t believe the rest, 
i 

A 


tags pe: és 
it honest to God it’s so. That line 


Showed under Hill and that cussed pig too! 
Just then tl n jerked everything into black 
And the wo shut out all that happened after. 
[ can remer Hill’s long bony hands 
Clawing att 100n; I can hear him cussing; 

: sie i ay 
I can see that galloping pig’s ears stand up; 
And that’s all. I’ve never heard of Hill since 
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SAN FRANCISCANS 
JUNIPERO SERRA 


Lame Serra beat his breast with a stone, 
And on long marches agonized 

To found a realm where all is grown 
Save virtue such as Serra prized. 


TERRY 


Terry dueled with Broderick, 

Frowned as the Northern statesman died, 
Saying, “‘ Nearly lost that trick- 

Shot a little to the side.” 


Terry marched through Texas where, 
A boy, he’d bowied Mexico; 

Fought the North like a grizzly beat 
Till the slave lords’ overthrow. 


Terry of the Chivalry 

Came back home and settled down; 
Fell in love at sixty-three 
Died for a woman of the town. 





WILLIAM RALSTON 


Ralston the plunger set out these 
Illustrious road-cooling trees 


[188] 


Robert L. Burgess 


To Belmont, where rich men were glad 
To come and envy all he had. 


When the bank’s doors closed, Ralston stripped 
Where freezing surge from Seal Rock dripped, 
And swam straight out till he lost breath, 


Then sank, like a great ship, to death. 


SUTRO 


Sutro, who dug the Comstock tunnel, 

Cooling men deep in the burning rock, 
Sucked wealth through it as through a funnel, 
Till, rich and famous, he sold his stock. 


Moved to the city Golden-Gated, 
And, by true love of beauty stirred, 
Statues on every hill instated, 

And every one of them absurd. 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


Of Joaquin Miller all is gone 
Sail on!” 


Robert L. Burgess 


“< 


Save one firm platitude, 


[189] 
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QUARTER TO EIGHT 


We faced the windy street 

On the way to the job one morning; 
Somewhere a whistle growl 

The fifteen-minute warning. 


There was ice in the wind that blew 
From that dead and shrouded sky; 
We pushed our hands down deep 
In our pockets, Jim Hill and I. 


We hurried to keep us warm; 
Hill turned and punched his sho 
In the crust on a puddle’s fa 
The crackling chilled us through. 


“It’s all right for you, you ré young: 
But I'd be ready to shirk, 

If I had my way,” said Hill, 
“This outside winter work 


“From girder up to ridge 
I’ve never dodged a bit, 

But now my blood is thin 
And I’ve had enough of it. 


‘““A man must do something 
To keep his bones alive 


[190] 


Charles Gillette 


But sitting beside the stove 


Is better at sixty-five.” 


The wind snatched up Hill’s words 
And whirled them to the dry 

f grass that breathed — 

An aged, withered sigh. 


Charles Gillette 


VILLON 


He found life harsh and cold 


To a poet in a ragged cloak 

With a wry smile he sold 

Gentility, and broke 

Virtu naw heel of lust 

Took a harlot for his wife, 
1 ° | 

too} wer, wallowed in the dust, 


‘ “16 
ry dregs of i1fe. 


You—throned in a professorial chair 
Witl prin loc ks 

And a dry pedantic air 

You who have lived in books 

And musty studies with a maze 

Of notes, appendices and dim 
Octavos, you, with doormouse ways, 


You dare to lecture about him! 


[191] 
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COLTER’S HELL 


The Yellowstone—1810 


This is a man who has a tale to tell 
Of far adventure on the coast of hell. 
Here he sits 

Upon the wharf—a target for the wits. 


“After I crossed the river and went north 

I came upon a strange and horrid sight 

Caverns that spouted clouds of hissing white, 
Huge frothy pillars jeweled against the sky, 
Leaping above the trees, jetting so high 

They scattered foam on heaven. 

There were thick bubbling pits, tinted like flowers, 
And crimson towers— 

A magic city tenanted by birds. 

There was a churning horror of dark wonder, 

A stinking well of mud and thunder. 

There are no words. 3 
The roaring laugh breaks out, 
Shaking him into silence, 
Cackling doubt. 

Here is fine fun 

When Colter starts to spout. 


The river runs mysteriously on. 
The full floods of the summer come and go. 


[192] 


Gwendolen Haste 


The traders float down with the early snow, 

From the dark fringe of that inviolate land. 

No one to understand, 

Only the fools to listen to his story, 

Only the laugh, the unbelieving ears; 

Down at the wharf a voice against the sneers: 

‘‘A deep pool colored like a morning-glory.”’ 
Gwendolen Haste 


AFTER THE RAIN 


After the rain in the upland pastures 
I found flowers sprung from the treasures of bees 
Dropped when they fled for their dead-wood castle. 
I bring you a handful of these! 


\ soft wind washed in the rain was sunning 
[ts wings where a little hillside dips 
Like a jeweled wing against the distance. 


Here’s but its touch on my lips! 


There’s a valley full of the golden flowers, 
There’s a hillside spread to the golden weather; 
And all I have brought is enough of a reason 
We should haste n back = together! 


Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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TWO POEMS 


EVE AND ADAM 


I think that Eve loved Adan, first of all, 

Not in the garden where all things were fair, 

Not in the sad time when he failed her there, 

But when they were at last outside the wall 

And it was night. They heard the night-birds call, 
And as the sword curved flaming through the air 
They saw long shadows crouch and leap; their hair 
Was brushed by unseen wings; they heard rocks fall. 
Then the defiant Eve was caught by fear; 

Perhaps she turned and reached for Adam’s hand 
And leaned against his shoulder to be near, 


] 


Not caring that he could not understanc 


Feeling him marvelously strong and good. 


1 think that Adam never understood. 


A WIND GOES 


Such lovely things along the wind may blow 
The delicately fretted flakes of snow, 
The tiny jewels of sand, and golden leaves; 
Thin snow-white curved plum-petals in the spring, 
And slow vermilion poppies in the fall. 
Perhaps a gray bird through white rain is blown, 
Or ashes, sifting over quiet stone. 
: Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


[194] 


WHIMSIES 


| BAROQUE 
An alley lamp, 
Slapping in the wind, 
Ocgled the ble ary eyes 
Of a slattern store. 
} Her awning eyelids 
Twitched convulsively, 
And wry shadows winked 
In the winter street 
Presently 
She had enough of romance 
And closed het eves: 
| But he, flirting with windy wraiths, 


Was blinded | 


1 DY Gawn. 


LINES IN PASSIN¢ 


We might have bred a lion, like as not, 
Or tamed a unicorn to let for hire; 

We drove an ass through heavens stitched with fire 
We, who n nce, and found the flame too hot. 


[195] 
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DEAD MARCH FOR A ROMAN GENERAL 


Where is the end of earthly faring? 
Where do my homing warriors come? 

Through the ranks of ages staring, 

Let the dead come back to Rome. 


Vanished hill and vanished flower, 
Still the earth retains her own 
Shower and river, cloud and shower. 
Let the dead come back to Rome. 


Back from soaring man’s dominion 
Forest, desert, shore unknown 
Come with folded iron pinion. 
Let the dead come back to Rome. 


In the dawn you bought my glory, 
Marching out. Now, one by one, 

Triumph in my evening story. 

Let the dead come back to Rome. 


As you loved me, and, defying 


Darkness, stood and died alone, } 
You were born while I was dying. 
Let the dead come back to Rome. 


Sons, I bred you with my power, 
Souls to march when I am gone. 

Children keep my vanished hour. 
Let the dead come back to Rome. 


[196] 


Chard Powers Smith 


THRENODY 


Now the pause in the heart, and the end of the laughter 
and daring. 

Stillness. The voice in the street. And the wind in the 
trees. 

But the wind and the rain chanting over the rafters 
awarely 

They have been and they are, and she is not less than 
these. 

The blue of her eyes and the gold of her hair we were 
sharing 

Have scattered, but violets and buds will gather again. 

And the God who is old sees the beauty in shadows that 
vary, 

Marching onward—the stars and the seas and the spirits of 
men. 


Not with ears we have heard the rose stir in the mask it is 
wearing; 

Not with eyes we have seen it arise and bloom out of the 
clod. 

And the step of her soul on the hush of the heart’s marble 
stairway 

[s more clear as we listen, alone with our love and our God. 

Chard Powers Smith 


[197] 
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THE SPELL 


She found a long white lily to make a bed 
“Tf I could sleep, if I could sleep,” she said. 

But whenever she closed her eyes, a white swan came 

And called her name, 

“Liame! Liame!”’ 

And though she would be weary, at every new day 

She would rise and go on her way. 
She was like one stumbling and crying for rest 

Who might not stay her quest. 


Fain she was of the hush and tke silences 

Under the friendly trees; 

But she heard new winds in the tail branches stir, 
Crying and mocking her; 

And when her tired feet turned to a house door 
They mocked the more. 


And in the church she knelt where the white crosses were; 
But even there 
Crimson and gold in the altar’s candle-flame, 
She heard her name, 
ce © ! ae ? 
Liame! Liame! 


And so she came at last to the world’s rim 
That was purple and dim, 

Like the mighty folded edge of a king’s cloak. 
And the stars broke 


[198] 


Frances Beatrice Taylor 


Under her hand in blossoms of silver flame, 
And called her name 


“Liame! Liame!”’ 


She had forgotten how the withered day 
Would fall away 

Into a rose-foamed sea, and how the sky 
Lured her wan feet into eternity; 

And she took one star, circled in amber and red, 
And made her a bed 

Swung from the edge of the world on the moon’s white 


crest 


To rest-—to r 


But over her closing eyelids new stars came 
And called he: name, 


“Liame! Liame!”’ 


[199] 
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TWO POEMS | 


MATINEE MUSICALE AT THE LUNE ROUSSE } 


Up to Montmartre, 

Like smooth fragrant lifts, gliding aloft 

Through tinted glass, or diabolos deftly spun 

On dancing strings. The Lune Rousse folds a fragile shell 
Around us and secludes us delicately 

With the discreet élite. 


Furious of onset like a smooth steel engine 
Pounding across the brain, 
Goes John Sebastian Bach. 


Ravel, 

Rocking and swaying like a skiff at sea, 

Croons quaint lullabies, or calls through the air, 
Now infamous raging shapes, 

And now ironic elves. 


But the discreet élite 

Grow wild with ecstasy at little songs 

With pretty rhymes of sighs and languishings, 
And sweet avowals 

By setting suns or fountains in the park. 


The first violinist glares upon the crowd, 
Nods his sallow jaws and stems his bow. 
The Schumann quintet starts, Tarara-ta! 


[200] 


Benjamin Gilbert Brooks 


His stand creaks: but they all scrape on like fiends. 
Fireworks! Zang! Zing! Boum! (Alas, the discreet!) 


Gnashing of teeth and smiles. 


£ 
p 


Heavy applause. 


THE VACUUM 


Bleak moody stars frustrate the cries 

Of tower-piled ports criss-crossed with haze 
Whose clouds bear down immensely wise 
On curling cliffs that wilt like baize. 


No motion stirs our brackish thought, 
There’s nothing living in the brain: 
Then suddenly our being’s caught 


In one swift gust of fierce disdain. 


Man grows commensurate with space 
And howls amid the pomp of hills: 
While riggings writhe their shredded lace 
And at his feet peck raven-bills. 


Bi Nia nt 7 Gilbi rt Brooks 


[201 ] 
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RAIN ETCHING 


An avenue 

Lined with rain-drowned trees 
Records the echo 

Of the downpour 

In the tap of dripping leaves. 





Zl weet 4 teed 


The asphalt, 

A mirror of jet, 

Reflects innumerable figments, 
Flings back 


Cryptic and unpremeditated caricatures. 


A high-flung sudden-lighted moon 
Stipples the pavement 
With odd caprices. 


Over a black building 
The sky 

Instantiy arches, 

A bruised and surprised blue. 








INQUIRIES 


WITHOUT GIFT 


Poorer than the youngest nun 
Whose vow of poverty was won 


Before her limbs had felt the trend 





Of life, I stand hefore my friend. 


I could bri 1 in in my eyes 





Low colored suns, the steady rise 


Of moon and stars. My feet have kept 


The mark « 


Warily asa goat. I know 


1 
I 





f mountains where I stepped 


Grey waters flowing from the snow. 

But he has lived beyond the earth 

And sea and sky. He knows their worth. 
Though suns and moons whirl in my blood, 
Though beauties assail me like a cloud 


Of golden birds that dart and sing, 


I cannot give him anything. 


Imperially in fire he walks 

I cannot touch him. When he talks, 
His words are quickened in despair 
That I would give my life to share. 


He cannot use the gifts I bring. 


I cannot give him anything. 


[203 ] 
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ALL THAT IS BEAUTIFUI 


The lily, perfect in its hour, 
Meets quick destruction in a shower. 


The flower of stone will please us longer, 
But at the last will prove no stronger. 


All that is beautiful under the sun 
Is nothing when the day is done. ; 


Then if I dreamed I held your head 
Upon my breast, and you were dead, 


This is as true as flower or stone; 
I held you there and you were gone. 


Be kind. Deny this if you will 
" E . ns } 
My breast must bear the burden still 


FOR ONE DEFENCELESS 


Pride is a broad shield and a spear. 

A woman, deserted, need not fear 

The lonely path no one can share 

If she has spear and shield to bear. 
For if the shield is dragged to dust 
The spear is good for one sharp thrust, 
And pain is sweet to give for one 


With pride, when sweets of love are gone. 
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Gladys Campbell 


But pity her who has no pride 

When she must walk that path beside 
A shadow, where she walked with one 
Whose very presence was the sun. 

She is the prey of bird and flower, 

The sport of any random shower 

That smells of spring. She finds no rest 
Until the snow is on her breast. 


REMEMBERED LANDING 


Where have I known this shore? 
I have not been on this land before, 
Yet surely I have known this shore. 


The prow of my little boat 

Slides through solid-clear water; 

[t might be in dream that I float 
Over this cold green water. 

Deep, deep, the ridges of sand 

Follow in close precision. 

A dark trout hangs over a black stone 
What was the vision? 

The sibilant push in the soft sand 
Strikes an old fear; 


\ lonely gull wheels and screams. 
What happened here? 
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A PRAIRIE RIVER 


There is more quiet in the ocean 
Than in this river of the plain, 

For seas exhausted with their motion 
Rest on silent floors again. 


But even a burdened prairie stream 
Moves more relentlessly than ever 
Daemon followed in a dream 

A phantom on a visioned river. 


There is no rest upon this water. 
There is no quiet in this bed. 

She has beguiled all those who sought 
Her breast to ease a fevered head. 


No barrier or burden is 
Too slight to wreck, or is too great 
A city’s wall, the delicate kiss 

Of petal on wave will meet a hate 
Impartial as the snow or rain, 
Implacable as any pain. 

And every bridge we build is vain. 


Gladys Campbell 
NEVER SILENCE 


I have searched always, but never have I found 
A silence wherein my mind could lie, for sound 
Can follow the most quiet one, and fill 

Even the most clear, most silent air, until 

An empty room or a daisy field will shout. 
I thought that silence gathered close about 
The cores of hills, and flowered on their peaks. 
. 


But now I know that even a mountain speaks. 


Through glass I have watched the gardens of the sea 
Where gold or purple fish move quietly 
Among wide leaves that bend in tides so slow 
That days are measured as they come and go 
Perhaps at last these gentle aisles will take me, 
Use me, changing me, until they make me 

Quiet as the empty shells that lie 

Deep in the sand. No one will know that I 

Who shrank from sound to sleep among the dumb, 
Waited forever for a sound that did not come. 


Gladys Ca mpbell 
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TWO POETS SAY FAREWELI 


HE recent death of two poets—one English, the other 

American—brought a sudden hush into the office of 
Poetry, and filled the place with a ghostly clamor of 
memories. In both cases—alas!—the end was self-in- 
voked: on November the seventeenth George Sterling 
died by poison in San Francisco; and the next day Allen 
Upward, in London, put a bullet through his heart. The 
former, born in 1869, was only fifty-seven years old; the 
latter six years older. 

In the case of Allen Upward such an end might have 
been expected, for his fate never took the measure of his 
hope—he felt himself “‘the victim of a life-long boycott,” 
and wrote of “the ice-cold atmosphere in which I have 
passed my days.” But George Sterling, who had been 
hail-fellow-well-met with life, taking casually, even gaily, 
whatever it offered of blows or blessings—who would have 
suspected in him the dark fatigue, the bleak despair, which 
could draw down the black curtain before the last act 
came to its appointed end! 


The clamor of memories sent me to Poerry’s letter-file, 


which may hold many treasures for the next age. Both 
poets were among the two or three score to whom I sent, in 
August 1912, the original “‘poets’ circular,” asking, some 

times with a letter for emphasis, their co-operation and 


contributions. Both responded promptly and generously, 
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the Californian sending “‘a sheaf of poems,” with depreca- 
tory apologies for their not being his best, and “‘the hope 
that perhaps one of them may be acceptable”; and the 
Englishman, though he had “practically ceased to offer 
manuscripts to editors,” confessing to “a little hoard of 
scented leaves, inspired by the supreme Chinese poets, 
which I should be tempted to send you if I could feel sure 
that you really wanted them.” 

Three poems from George Sterling’s sheaf appeared in 
the third number of Po—Erry—December 1912- 


and Allen 
Upward’s Sc 


nted Leaves from a Chinese Far a few months 
later. For Sterling it was a slight adventure; the idol of 
California and the favorite of many magazines, he could 


} 
Rete 


not have felt that this new little poets’ organ woul 


} 
1 « ; 
lu ¢ t 


many leaves to his laurels. But for Upward, who had held 
his poems unpublished for twenty years because of the 
reluctance of editors, it meant literally the dawn of a new 
day. Ezra Pound at once welcomed him to the new-made 
little circle of imagists, his Scented Leaves were widely 
copied, and the recognition he had craved seemed on the 
way. 

That Allen Upward’s story ended in heart-break was 
due partly to his inability to go on from that beginning. 
The Leaves were definitely in “the new movement.” 
Though not translations, but “recollections of Chinese 
literature in the sense that the flowers are recollections of 
the rain”’ (I quote from his letter of February 24th, 1913), 
they were a confession of the increasing oriental influence, 
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they “added a new province to fairyland.” But his poems 
published later (for example, in Poetry for May 1916), 
though sometimes of a grave beauty, were more Tenny- 
sonian in style, and attracted little attention. Many of 
his poems, cherished for years, remained in manuscript, 
and his violent death was a tragic accusation hurled at the 
world’s neglect. As I read his letters of those years from 
Ig12 to 1916, a story is unfolded of boundless faith in his 
genius and bitter disappointment in the world’s indiffer- 
ence, a story which would be of intense interest to that 
same negligent world if law and ethics permitted me to 
publish them. 

If Allen Upward, working in isolation, developed an 
exaggerated conviction that he could “turn the mind of the 
world inside out on most questions,’ George Sterling, 
working in the crowd, had no such illusion. No amount 
of adulation—and he had a great deal—could make him 
over-estimate his talent. I remember my surprise, going 
to the San Francisco exposition in 1915, at seeing, on the 
triumphal arches of its central court, quotations from 
Sterling along with Shakespeare, Homer, the Bible, Con- 
fucius, etc.; and at hearing his amiable publisher, Mr. 
Robertson, inform me that Sterling was “the greatest poet 
since Dante.” Well, I went home and read his books, and 
wrote a long review of them (Poetry for March 1916) 
which still seems to me a fair estimate, a review which 
found him “capable of lyric rapture,” but also of “ tinsel 
and fustian, the frippery of a bygone fashion.” 
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Did he resent it? Not he! Let me quote from his letter 
of March 27th, IgI6: 


It gave me much satisfaction to bring that keen review of yours in to 
dear old Robertson, as further evidence of my perennial claim that he 
was an making me ridiculous by quoting Joaquin’s “ Dante” remark— 
and other comments just as absurd by Bierce and others. Joaquin had a 
way of making his s rivals (?) ridiculous by overheaping praise on them 
I’ve wondered more than once whether there wasn’t a pinch of malice in 
the habit. I’d not worry about Robertson’s feelings; he’ll see worse 
things than that about me in print. As for me, I agreed with you in the 
main. 


And in another letter he accused me of “cruelty’’ be- 
| 


cause I printed him opposite Yeats, begging me to put him 


> 


next time “with someone of my size.” He was, in short, 


that rare phenomenon, a modest poet. 

Sterling was on too facile terms, doubtless, with his 
muse and with life in general; he never got quite the best 
out of either. Perhaps he started out with too many gifts. 
In his youth he must have been a young god—beautiful to 
behold, charming to be with, a good talker and boon com- 
panion, possessed of both common sense and imagination; 
and a poet bes , shuffling golden phrases like a pack of 
cards. No wonder he never wrestled with his genius in a 
death-grip which would prove his mastery. True, he dis- 
ciplined his muse somewhat during the last ten or twel\ 
years; cut off many of her furbelows and greatly simplified 
and improved her style. But he tired of the task, and of all 
other tasks. It is my feeling that George Sterling, who had 


always been the perfection of physically fit and mentally 
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alert manhood, could not face the threat of decay. Illness? 
weakness? age ?—he could not endure the thought of them. 
Perhaps he felt them drawing near, and so uttered the 
emphatic No. 

But I am sure that, up to the last minute, he made no 
fuss about it, even to himself. If his poetry was sometimes 
a bit melodramatic, his own attitude toward the events of 
life, even the tragic ones, was extremely simple—he was 
incapable of a pose. He liked all kinds of people, and was 
ready to laugh with anyone. His last word to me was a 
merry inscription in a copy of Strange Waters, a narrative 
poem privately printed as a small pamphlet, and probably 
his last publication. This poem being hardly food for 
babes, the inscription reads thus: 

For H. M., this record of a painful episode—intended as a substitute 
for Evangeline in the high schools of the Middle West. 


And in a letter written the same day—September 29th 


he refers as follows to a certain discussion between poets: 


I 


It is highly comic, it seems to me, this dragging in of a chart to fa 
land, this injection of chemical formulae in a matter that should be : 
’ J 
pure and simple as the dew. X’s efforts in trying to put over his cor 
ception are as strained as the breathing of an asthmatic mastodon. 


He looked forward in the letter to that “real talk” 
which we had missed last March, when I saw him in San 
Francisco for the first time since 1915. He was a little 
gray then, but almost as handsome as ever, and apparently 
good for three or four decades more. 
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They were a sharp contrast of temperaments, these two 
poets who died within a day of each other: Allen Upward, 
solitary, brooding, dark-minded, resentful against life and 
the world for the thwarting of his genius, the denial of his 
hope; and George Sterling, careless, prodigal, gay-spirited, 
throwing himself away on a too casual muse and a too 
companionable world, quite indifferent as to whether any 
of his sumptuc 


poetry would be cherished beyond his 
time. Both were, in any ultimate sense, unsatisfied—as 
indeed we all be, since none may attain his goal. 
But let us admit that these two confessed too violently the 
universal failure. The suicidal gesture, at best, is a melo- 
dramatic denial of nature’s plan, a refusal to accept her 
decrees. It was out of character with Sterling’s humane 
and gracious sympathy, and with Upward’s aristocratic 
sensitiveness. H. M. 


AND ERNEST WALSH 


This New Year number has to record the ravages of 
death. Word has just reached us—it is still November as | 
write—of the passing of Ernest Walsh in Italy. 

The news should cause no surprise, for this poet had 
suffered from a desperate case of tuberculosis ever since 
his aviation accident on a Texas field during the War. 
But somehow he had such intense vitality, such a conquer- 
ing love of life and will to live, and he had survived so 


many crises which would have killed anyone else, that his 
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friends began to think him almost i ne, o! f tl 
consumptives who outlive the strong. Th ne feels th 
same shock of surprise and pain as wl 
in perfect health is struck down in 
In August 1921, when Ernest W fir 
poems to Poetry, he was in the ar hospital at ( 
Kearny, and his first letter said: 
I never expect to be well, and some of n 
bedside thoughts. . . . I am so isolated her I 
whom I may converse in the language of 1 
The following January we printed four of 
and one of them, The Fickle Lot 
blematic today: 
I have made Life my mistress; | 
Of song to her in my heart; pat 
Before her enemy, Death. An 
Have kissed Life before Death 
Proud in my lust, gay in my 
But often in my dreams I've w 


The cool sophisticated lips of D 


About the time of this first appear , W 
my care a long letter addressed to t President « 
United States, asking me to get it before Mr. Harding’ 
owneyes. The letter related that, some years previously 
he had been pronounced permanent! isabl y the 
government’s medical experts at Camp Kearny, that 
case had been so submitted to the veterans’ bureat 


Washington, and yet no report on it had ever reached him, 
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And Ernest Walsh 


ind he was still penniless in the government hospital in 
1 fy t ry pla ntre 
Of all requests ever made of the editor, this was the most 


ctacular. Being unacquainted with Mr. Harding, she 


by sending the letter to Mrs. Medill 
MecCormicl fe of a senator, daughter of Mark Hanna, 
and a woman politically wise in her own right. In two 
weeks Ernest Walsh had a “permanent disability allow 


omewhat over one hundred dollarsa month,and 





war insurar f half as much more, with about three 





The doctors told him he should lead a quiet life in a 
ild climate, but they also said that, as further vegetating 
might drive him insane, perhaps he would better strike out 





If y h V tweeds come 
( tre and} ! 1 
W > ri her 
ig hould dance in to the off f Poetry, and c1 
around the edit taff Don Quixote-wise, and then proceed to do an 
Irish jig, you cnow by these and other appropriate salutations that 


Ernest Walsh w n Chicago en route to Dublin, London, Paris, Edin 





[ shall never forget his grandly lavish progress across the 
country and his melodramatic departure for Europe and 
arrival in Paris;once more, but temporarily, without a sou 


to his name. 
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However, he always found friends—he had a compelling 
vitality and human sympathy—and the government allov 


ance went f 


ar during the past four or five vears of a depr 
ciating franc. He got acquainted with Ezra Pound 
James Joyce and Robert McAlmon and Emanuel Carn 
vali, and gained, under Mr. Pouwnd’s severe but kindly 
liscipline, increasing power and confidence in his wot 
After a brief trip to Southern California, which for 
various reasons disappointed him once more as a place t¢ 


live in, he returned to France, ambiti to start a mz 





zine. The first number of This 91 
quarterly, appeared in the spring of 1925, under the editor 
ship of Ernest Walsh and Ethel Moorhead. Because I was 
somewhat disappointed in this number, and could not giy 
it the enthusiastic review which Walsh had exp. 


wide rift opened between us, and the second nun 





published a year later than the first, was W 
furious diatribes against Poetry and its editor. 

Except for this waste of valuable space, th ( 
number was better than the first, an ne can only wis! 
that Walsh had lived to continue his effort to present the 
internationalists, so to speak, in vari modern arts 


Whether Miss Moorhead will co on with 1 las not been 
announced. A memorial number would be appropri 
it might well contain not only Walsh’s poems, but also 
some of his letters. The above extracts show what 

] 


spirited correspondent he was—how spontaneous, violent 


and whimsical. 
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As a poet he showed, almost from the first, the same 
and | nstantly gained in power and range. 

ntally he was always an extremist, and much 

perimental. His art was of a Rodin-like 

massiveness red little fo oothness of tail 
Standing b his grave, one feels deep grief that a man 
( n f« ps tors hp ( i Vy an tal nt, 


1E LIMNAI i} 


Going tot , by Vachel Lindsay. D. Appleton & Co: 

The Candle : Cabin—A Weaving Together of Script and 
Singing, by Vachel Lindsay. D. Appleton & Co. 

Collected P by Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 


Che reader need not be alarmed. Wehaven 





attemptin more a general review of Mr. Lindsay 


n mind son onsideration of the two recent volumes, and 
n effort ¢ r ¢ th 2m tO hi arlier wu . . renrece?y 7. 
an efrort to! ate them to nis eariler WOrk, as represented 


Most people, even most poets, liy e the ir childhood first 


and then grow up. Mr. Lindsay seems inclined to reverse 
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the process, for his first three or four books are much more 
adult than the series which began with Going to the Sun and 
continues with the two above listed. Of course every poet 
is, in a certain way, a perennial child; he cannot outgrow 
the child’s sense of wonder in a fresh new world without 
forfeiting the favor of the muse. But we have hitherto 
believed that he must accomplish the miracle of retaining 
this sense of wonder through the years of maturing intel- 
lectual power and imaginative reach, years which develop 
most minds to the point of putting away childish things. 
In most poets the inevitable delight in toys has been trans- 
muted from an actuality into a symbol before they begin 
to publish books, and they continue to look upon toys 
with an adult eye. 

Not so Mr. Lindsay. The three books of the present 





series are all done in an engagingly boyish spirit of play, 
and there is very little evidence in them that he is using 
his mind. In Going to the Stars | find such evidence in only 
two or three of its twenty-eight poems. In The Candle in 
the Cabin \ find it in possibly four out of eighty-seven; and 
none of these six or seven poems, not even the long charac 
teristic one about Andrew Jackson, may endure for an 
instant comparison with scores of poems in Mr. Lindsay’s 
three earlier books. 

Meantime the poet is having a beautiful time with him 
self, and to a certain extent the reader may join in, even 
while sadly missing that greater Lindsay who moved us in 
Booth and The Congo and The Chinese Nightingale. The 
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poet is romping over Glacier Park, and enjoying his 
honeymoon, and rhyming about more-or-less mythical 
animals, flowers and butterflies, and cursing jazz and the 
saxophone, and listing some very un-Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, etc., etc. And especially he has discovered a 
new toy which fills his soul with unspeakable delight and 
arouses his dangerous proselyting instinct—the engaging 
and madly absorbing toy of illustration. 

Now I have no desire to underestimate Mr. Lindsay’s 
talent for drawing. As an art critic of some years’ experi- 
ence, I fully appreciate the quaint and highly individual 
and fanciful quality of his pen-and-ink decorations. He 
overdoes it often, permitting his pen to scrawl instead of 


draw, but such pictures as those on pages 87, 89, 91 of 


Cc 
Going to the Stars, and some of the flower designs, the twin 
water-falls and curling waves, and pages 46, 123, etc., of 
The Candle, have a shimmering beauty of their own which 
is absolutely different from anything ever drawn by mortal 
man before. They go far to justify the poet’s delight in 
doing them, and to reward him for those seven disappoint- 
ing youthful years at the Art Institute of Chicago, when 
he was in training for another art than poetry. 

At the same time I am not convinced that Lindsay, like 
Blake and Leonardo da Vinci and Rossetti, and a few 
others, has an equally commanding vocation for two arts. 
At present he is making poems to his pictures instead of 
illustrating his poems, and that inversion is playing ducks 
and drakes with his poetry, which ts, after all, the impor- 
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tant thing. He is so excitedly absorbed with his drawing 
that he is not putting the full power of his mind into his 
poetry, and that is a loss in which we are all, and posterity 
as well, directly concerned. We cannot afford to let this 
preoccupation with a new toy go on without protest in a 
poet who has become vitally necessary to America’s 
imaginative life. 

It has been somewhat the fashion of late to patronize 
Lindsay. Poets of more intimate method find his art too 
loud, and systematic thinkers search in vain for mentality. 
But Lindsay’s art has its own very delicate intricacies, and 
his mind, while fitful and crotchety and most unreliable, 
has intuitions more profound than any of his strictly 
rational detractors. It is a teasing, provoking mind; 
going off on queer tangents that seem to lead nowhere, 
losing its direction in sheer childishness; but marvelously 


wise by flashes, and streaking upward unaccountably to 
starry vision. Just now, in such books as the recent 
series, he seems to be following a tangent. It is extremely 
important that he come back, in full panoply of imagina 
tive power, to the main curve of his orbit. 

Edgar Lee Masters, in an article as generously appre- 
ciative as ever a poet wrote about a contemporary (see 
The Bookman for November), brushed away all depreca- 
tory rating of Lindsay with one sweep of his powerful arm, 
and painted in a few brilliant strokes the immense value of 
Lindsay’s poetry in energizing the imaginative life of our 
people. Lindsay started out to create a new America from 
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the dust and ashes of its material accumulations; he 
planted a flower of pride in its rich dry soil. His work is 
more necessary than ever now that the blooms are just 
beginning; the plant needs closest care under nourishing 


rains if color and fragrance are to cover the plain. H. M. 


ORRICK JOHNS’ LYRICS 


Wild Plum: Lyrics, by Orrick Johns. Macmillan Co. 

Lyrics resemble a lighted fuse that must, if successful, 
burst into flame. There can be no compromise; for the 
lyric, unlike other forms of poetry, is either touched off 
completely or not at all. It is either achieved or a failure, 
and for that very reason it eludes criticism. And as Mr. 
Johns confines himself almost exclusively to the lyric, and 
writes moreover with a disarming simplicity, the difficulty 
for the critic is twofold. 

It is easy enough to say that the poems in Wi/d Plumare, 
as awhole, sensitive and restrained, that they have charm, 
poignance, and humor, as the case may be; but it may be 
pertinent to ask why the delicacy and simplicity of one 
poem achieves a climax, while that of another sputters in- 
effectually and goes out. 

In The Interpreter Mr. Johns starts with an accurate 
description, followed by a frail and lovely simile: 

In the very early morning, when the light was low, 
She got all together and she went like snow. 


But after the auspicious outset, and as if tired of the 
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beauty of the image he has created, Mr. Johns makes the 
following uninspired statement: 

She never is around for anyone to touch, 

But of ecstasy and longing she too knew much .. . 

Unfortunately ecstasy and longing cannot be announced, 
they can only be felt through the minutely sensitive juxta- 
position of word and sound. Mr. Johns knows this, and 
his facility is therefore less excusable. 

It is, likewise, astonishing that a poet with a sense of 
rhythm should experiment so little with it, and that a poet 
with a sense of words should be content with such meagre 
rhyming as: 

Lost in song, 
Loving wrong— 
Long, long, 
Sweet, now rot; 
God wot 

Death the strong 
Stilled your song. 

And yet perhaps it is more astonishing that Mr. Johns, 
at his best, succeeds in expressing a great variety of emo- 
tion with so colloquial a technique. There is, for instance, 
genuine humor in his poem about “the old gray cocks” 
who are 


prouder than a king, 
And even when they scratch 
It’s a dignified thing. 


And there are simple and arresting lines, such as: 


For life is only a small house . . . and love is an open door. 
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And frequently a spring-like freshness of color and sound 
cloaks a profound thought. Here it is only fair to quote 
Little Things in its entirety, for here the simple vocabulary, 
the simple rhythm, and the simple thought are sensitively 
combined in a poem that skirts and felicitously misses 
sentimentality. 

There’s nothing very beautiful and nothing very gay 

About the rush of faces in the town by day, 

But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 

That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. 

And the soft March wind and the low March mist 

Are better than kisses in a dark street kissed. 

The fragrance of the forest when it wakes at dawn, 

The fragrance of a trim green village lawn, 

The hearing of the murmur of the rain at play— 

These things are beautiful, beautiful as day! 

And I shan’t stand waiting for love or scorn 

When the feast is laid for a day new-born . . 

Oh, better let the little things I loved when little 

Return when the heart finds the great things brittle; 

And better is a temple made of bark and thong 

Than a tall stone temple that may stand too long. 

This poem and the well-known and beautiful one about 
“Crying cranes and wheeling crows,” though included 
in this book, are among the earliest of Mr. Johns’ lyrics; 
and still, as when I first read them, they “burst into 
flame.” Marion Strobel 


POETRY OF RELIGION 
Citadels, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co. 
The spring of the year, love, and religion have ever been 
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sources of inspiration for both the magnificent and the 
banal in poetry. On the surface these topics have an 
eternal aspect, and certainly spring and love appear in 
poetic form with perennial hardihood. Not so religion 
ironically the topic that deals purely with the eternities 
has almost died, poetically speaking. The very real and 
solid gods of Homer, Dante’s circles of hell, the elusive 
‘Hound of Heaven” that leaped through Francis Thomp- 
son’s mind, the delicately pious thoughts of Alice Meynell 
and Louise Imogen Guiney—what a diminuendo in the 
quality of their faith and reality! 

It is quite easy to fall into the patter of the day and talk 
of the new religion, the religion of science, the deeper and 
truer sense of ethical values. This, after all, is either 
science or philosophy. Religion is the thing that makes 
us fall on our knees and utter secret fervent words. The 
tangible wooden crucifix is what we turn to when science 
and skill and common sense have despaired of us. Though 
few of us would have the courage to die without the priest, 
it must be admitted that kneeling and church-going have 
waned—in our healthy hours. 

In this age, then, of superb plumbing and heating facili 
ties, bravely comes Citadels, by Marguerite Wilkinson, a 
book of religious lyrics in an old-fashioned Protestant tra 
dition. We have not the slightest idea of Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
religious persuasion, but her poetry impresses us as being 
High Protestant Episcopal. If it is Roman Catholic, it is 
very palely so. The Virgin is seldom mentioned, and 
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there is none of that wild, almost Pagan, mysticism that 
distinguishes the ardent Catholic. Her lyrics are re- 
strained, abstract, polite in expression, as if they were 
hymns for a Sunday-school class. No popish stained-glass 
windows or incense of mass-bells here—her words are all of 
light and clouds and the spirit. Like Protestantism, her 
lyrics have one virtue and one flaw: like Protestantism, 
they have simplicity; like Protestantism they have dilu- 
tion. And Protestantism, we feel, is the wrong religion 
for a poet. He may be richly and sensuously Catholic, or 
bitterly and sombrely Jewish, or nakedly and defiantly 
irreligious. But who ever heard of a Lutheran epic, or a 
Methodist madrigal, or Dutch-Congregational free verse? 
Oddly enough, out of all Mrs. Wilkinson’s poems about 

the roses of God, about vision and the Holy Ghost, about 
prophets and the “blessed Word,” only one hit us sharply, 
and that onc is profanely entitled Pawnédrokers. It men- 
tions the name of God, to be sure, but it is not a religious 
lyric. Consciously or not, Mrs. Wilkinson has introduced 
into her hymn-book an iconoclastic piece—and we liked it: 

God bless pawnbrokers; 

Chey are quiet men. 

You may go once; 

You may go again. 

They do not question 

As a brother might. 

They never say 

What they think is right. 

They never hint 

All you ought to know. 
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Lay your treasure down, 
Take your cash and go, 
Fold your ticket up 

In a secret place 

With your shaken pride 
And your shy disgrace; 
Take the burly world 

By the throat again. 
God bless pawnbrokers— 
They are quiet men. 


Marie Luhrs 


WHIMSICAL WISDOM 


Scarlet and Mellow, by Alfred Kreymborg. Boni & Live- 
right. 

It is easy to admit that Alfred Kreymborg’s poetry has 
many shortcomings, and still turn to it with interest and 
relief. Granted that one must be in just the right mood 
and of the right temperament to enjoy the strange blend 
of intellect, intuition and childishness, and that this mood 
cannot be summoned at will; granted that apart from the 
appeal of their whimsicality only a half-dozen poems can 
hold one’s admiration when read six weeks later, and that 
none of these plays the delicate bells of poetic ecstasy; 
granted that at their worst the poems are irritatingly 
unclear, and disappointingly anti-climactic—still after all 
they are never banal, and if they are affected it is at least 
never a saccharine or over-esthetic affectation. 

Scarlet and Mellow shows Mr. Kreymborg in the matu- 
rity of his craftsmanship. He has cut out the weary 
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repetitions that used to try one’s patience, and has varied 
the book with many different metrical forms, including < 
strangely stilted, unmusical type of sonnet which is, how- 
ever, appropriate to the philosophic musings he expresses 
with it. On the whole, Mr. Kreymborg may be depended 
upon to find appropriate measures for his agile thinking. 
Those who are familiar with his plays have long known 
that he has the classicist’s love of form and balance, and 
they will not be surprised at a lyric like Learning, almost 
perfect in its simplicity and suggestiveness: 

When do degrees come over a man? 

Old age—in bed. 

How does one grow them?—catch them who can? 

Gray beard—bald head. 

Where does one reap it?—how does one bind it? 

Steadily searching the lonely truth. 

Where do I find it? 


Readily dropping only your youth 


—how do I keep it? 


He has found, undoubtedly, fragments of the lonely 
truth, and is therefore to be congratulated the more for 
having clung to his youth with a persistent boyish cheer- 
fulness. As to his shortcomings, he defends himself in 
Detrimentalist: 

If you can 
look but once 
out of the self, 
and think 


of the time 
it would take 
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to stride, dig, see, 

swim and fly the 

non-self; 

Andithen hear someone 

chiding you 

for not being 

what you cannot be, 

give him a shrug, } 
or send him a smile 

if you can. 


This book contains the blank-verse narrative, Tobacco 


Smoke, which Porrry printed last February. Most 
readers having known Mr. Kreymborg chiefly in the freest 

of free verse, it may be well to quote some of his more } 
exact measures. Here is a highly symbolic sonnet, 
Pantomime: 


A pigeon stands outside her window-pane, 

A puppet bobbing for bread or grain or nuts; 
Craning and twisting his head within the frame, 
Scraping his wings along the sill, he struts 

And pouts and bows, wooing above, below, 
Cooing chromatics up and down the glass, 
Spreading his wings to fly, closing them slow 
Each wile parades a wish to let him pass. 


The lass unfolds two fingers and a thumb, 

Raises the transparent wall sufficiently 

To let her palm release the modicum 

Of food essential to his minstrelsy: 

An open pantomime lays out the crumb 

And gives the troubadour the balcony. } 


Margery Swett Mansfield 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Ben Ray Redman. Robt. 
M. McBride & Co. 

Few poets have been honored during their lifetime with 
such thorough and intelligent appraisal as is given to Mr. 
Robinson in this critical study of Mr. Redman’s. It 
should do much to foster a more general appreciation of 
this distinguished poet, whose volumes remain closed to 
many people because they shirk the requirement of a 
special reading technique—a requirement which such a 
book as Mr. Redman’s will help them painlessly to achieve. 
Yet the book is by no means confined to such an elemen- 


tary purpose; because it lacks superficiality and is generous 
in detail, its brevity is an achievement, and its almost 


journalistic legibility admirable. 


Selected Poems of Edith M. Thomas. Edited witha Memoir 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Harper & Bros. 

These lyrics, quaint as gilded acorns, won an unre- 
membered but imposing celebrity during the ’eighties and 
‘nineties, when their author, a serious-eyed and genuinely 
gifted young woman devitalized by the sentimental mis- 
appropriation of a classical schooling, carried them in a 
sheaf from Ohio to New York and took the editorial 
offices of Scribner's Monthly by anapaestic storm. The 
enthusiasm of Miss Rittenhouse’s prefatory memoir, and 
her lady-like but envenomed parentheses deploring con- 
temporary poetic developments, are quixotic and a little 
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sad. Dead things dug up have small beauty, save perhaps 
in the eyes of close friends and kinsmen; but since these no 
doubt are legion, the book has purpose and will probably 
exhaust its edition. For others, it provides a readable 
specimen of the sort of thing held to be the ultimate in 
poetry in this country two or three decades ago. It would 
be an excellent tonic for anyone whose faith in the signifi- 
cance and vitality of the new movement is beginning to 
languish. 


Twenty Sonnets, by Gustav Davidson. Blue Faun Publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Davidson has prefaced this brief collection with a 
rather pretentious quotation about art, which seems inap- 
propriate because the poems themselves are obviously 
those not of an artist but of an artisan. This poet has 
talent for the mellifluously meticulous arrangement of 
words, as well as feeling for the emotional value of a 
phrase; but the material in which he works is not his own. 
To be sure, even a poet of derivative inspiration may go 
far if his rhythms are original. Mr. Davidson’s are not; 
he is addicted to inversions and archaisms which make his 
poetry artificial, no matter how elegantly he employs 
them, and no matter how genuine his feeling may be. But 
it is because there is occasionally beautiful music and a 
hint of glamour and eloquence in these misguided re 
conjurings of Lilith and Astarte, that one deplores them, 
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It is a pleasure to announce that the Guarantor’s Prize of $100, to 
be awarded next November, has been generously donated by Leonora 
Speyer. 
The question why m 





western writers forsake Chicago for New York 
has proved a fascinating one to our correspondents. It seems impossible, 
however, for a discussion of this sort to come to any conclusion; and we 
may as well give the last word to Florence Frank, who writes us as follows: 

“Why should the trek eastward constitute a ‘mysterious situation’? 
The reason that writers who have money to go to New York, go, is 
because the market is at present in New York. No magazine of any 
consequence except your own is published here and no producers or 
publishing houses of any importance are in Chicago. In New York 
one can obtain by personal interviews with editors, with publishers, 
an understanding of the editorial needs that pages of correspondence 
fail to illuminate. This, for the writer making his financial way, is no 
negligiblematter. Then, too, many ofourwriters must take jobs on the edi- 
tori 





staffs of the magazines or as readers for managers and for publish- 
ing houses in order that they may keep on living—a necessary con- 
comitant of their literary work. Since these jobs are in New York and 
not in Chicago, New York becomes the inevitable next step after the 
sojourn of the young Iowan or Kansan in these parts. 





“For the young dramatist, any place in America except New York or 
the environs of New York is absurd. Most of the interesting New York 
experiments in the theatre—both Continental and native—never even 
reach Chicago. The significant plays that do arrive here are at least a 
year old and are often done with inferior casts. If it is important for the 
dramatist to be stimulated by contemporary experiments in technique 
and in content, he must, in America, be within reaching distance of 
Manhattan. And if he is interested in the marketing of his own plays, he 
speedily realizes that itis only in New York that plays of any consequence 
are being sold and being produced. 

“The only disadvantage in the New York of the present day is the 
fact that the city has become so grotesque a mechanical device that 
finally it shatters the nerves of the creative artist. However, it’s a 
great life while it lasts!” 


The admirable faith in the future expressed in the following remarks 
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from a letter by H. M. McCormick is one which we might hope to be 
shared by readers and poets alike; though we question the wisdom of 
extending one’s definition of poetry so indefinitely: 

“T believe that poetry’s golden age is yet to come. Man will need 
singers to tell him of the wonders of the atom, the speed of light, the 
powers and attributes, as they are learned, of all this wondrous world 
and universe of which we are a part, eternal and indivisible—Children 
of Omnipotence. 

“To me there is more intense poetry in the discoveries of an Edison, 
a Burbank, a Milliken, a Darwin, a Newton, than in any description 
possible to write of their achievements; such men are, in very truth, 
giants of poetry, lifting back a little the curtains of the mind; bringing 
us nearer in understanding to the ineffable beauties of the sunset, the 
miracle of the flower—the sheer wide privilege and honor of life itself; 
life that goes up forever and forever a sacrificial rite to the Source and 
Essence of its being.” 

The first group of the Simon & Schuster Pamphlet Poets includes 
attractively printed selections from the poetry of Poe, Whitman, Carl 
Sandburg, Elinor Wylie, H. D., and Nathalia Crane. We cannot help 
expressing wonder at Miss Crane’s presence in this distinguished com- 
pany; the quality of her verse seems hardly to justify its inclusion 
we find little that is extraordinary about it except its precocity. There 
is nothing child-like in her poems except their jingling rhythm; thus, 
as a child poet, she was far outshone by Hilda Conkling, whose poems 
express spontaneously a child’s emotions in varied and original rhythms. 

The first group of the Frederick A. Stokes Company pamphlets, called 
The Augusian Books of English Poetry and The Augustan Books of Modern 
Poetry, has also reached us. Keats and Shelley have been chosen to 
initiate the series of older poets; and the moderns include Bridges, 
Belloc, Chesterton, and Tagore. This is obviously a British choice. 


Mr. H. L. Davis, of The Dalles, Oregon, is well known to our readers. 
In 1919 he received the Levinson Prize. Apropos of the title of this 
present poem, Mr. Davis informs us, “Nanitch, in Chinook jargon, 
means a journey—also speed, pace, gait, course, route, and all appurte 
nant incidents thereunto belonging or in any wise appertaining.” 


Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, of Lanark, Ill., has published several 
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books of verse, the latest being The Enchanted Mesa (Henry Holt & Co.). 
A new book, The Cliff Dwellers and Other Poems, will soon be published 
by Harold Vinal. 

Mr. R. L. Burgess lives in Palo Alto, Cal., and edits the San Jose 





Mr. Chard Powers Smith is the author of Along the Wind (Yale 
University Press 





Miss Gwendolen Haste, a native of Illinois, is living at present in 
New York City. Miss Bertha Ten Eyck James, of Chicago, is doing 
post-graduate work at Radcliffe. 

All the other poets are new to our readers: 

Miss Gladys Campbell, of Chicago, was one « 
influential meml 
She helped to estab 


g »f the earliest and most 
of the Poetry Club of the University of Chicago. 


lish The Forge, and for a time was one of the editors. 
g 











Her poems have been printed in The Dial and other magazines. 

Mr. Benjamin Gilbert Brooks lives in London, and is the author of 
two books of verse. 

Mr. Samuel M. Sargent, Jr., lives in Los Angeles; Mr. Charles Gillette 
in Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. H. R. Hays in Milbrook, N. Y.; Mr. Carl Carmer 
teaches in the University of Alabama. Miss Frances Beatrice Taylor 
is a journalist of London, Ontario. Miss Maud Uschold lives in Lacon, 


Ill. 
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